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include the restoration of the Elector in their programme. No particular result occurred from these manoeuvres except a tentative affiliation with Spain and a gradual estrangement from France. In this atmosphere, the possibility of war was always in Charles's thoughts and he determined to build up the Navy and assure English supremacy at sea. For the next two hundred years, England was to owe her greatness to her Navy. That Charles recognised its importance and acted on it, must be counted as one of his positive achievements, even though the tax called ship-money, specially levied to build the fleet, helped to cause his downfall. In 1634, when the tax was first imposed on seaport towns, it was paid without serious protest, but, when the following year it was extended all over the country, Hampden, a rich Buckinghamshire squire, refused to pay and went to law to defend himself. The question in dispute, whether the King could or could not by ancient precedent levy ship-money without consent of Parliament, was only a sign of a growing discontent amongst the landed classes, as they found that the King with the aid of a few clever lawyers and obedient judges was discovering various ways of raising the permanent income of the Government without recourse to Parliament - and yet keeping within the letter of the law. If he succeeded, by quoting ancient precedents, in recovering for the Crown the property that had been filched from it for the last three hundred years, he might in time become self-supporting and all need for calling a Parliament would disappear. The men who, a few years earlier, had seen power within their grasp